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We ' force you, by right ratiocination, 

To leave your vililitigation 

And make you keep ta th' queſtion cloſe, 

And argue dialeCticas, 
Hurra. 
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OF THE GENERAL RIGHTS OF 
BOYS. 


HANKS be to theſe enlightened 
times, when prejudice of every kind 
is vaniſhing before the natural light of rea- 
ſon aided by true philoſophy, —when the 


- multy axioms which ignorance firſt founded, 


which tyranny ſince has propagated, which 
have been implicitly obeyed by cowards and 
by fools, ceaſe to be revered as irrefragable. 
Oh! Mr. Paine, what do we not owe you? 
It was reſerved for your daring and ardent 
ſpirit to ſet the experience of paſt ages at 
manly defiance ; and by the pure ſplendor 
of your COMMON SENSE to out- blaze the 
tiny and feeble rays of what has hitherto 


been called moral and political philoſophy. 
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OF THE GENERAL RIGHTS OF 
BOYS. 


HANKS be to theſe enlightened 

times, when prejudice of every kind 
is vaniſhing before the natural light of rea- 
ſon aided by true philoſophy, —when the 


- multy axioms which ignorance firſt founded, 


which tyranny ſince has propagated, which 
have been implicitly obeyed by cowards and 


by fools, ceaſe to be revered as irrefragable. 


Oh! Mr. Paine, what do we not owe you? 
It was reſerved for your daring and ardent 
ſpirit to ſet the experience of paſt ages at 
manly defiance z and by the pure ſplendor 
of your CoMMoN SENSE to out- blaze the 
tiny and feeble rays of what has hitherto 


been called moral and political philoſophy. 
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Yes, Boys have certainly their appropriate 
RIGHTS; and may no longer ſervilely endure the 
galling ſtripes which, till now, our fleſh was heir 
to. But I will not wantonly conſume the 
valuable hours of my contemporaries by in- 
dulging the mighty ardour which occupies 
my youthful boſom. Doubtleſs, my fellow 
Boys muſt all be impatient to have their 
Rios perſpicuouſly defined, ſo that in all 
future and poſſible emergencies they may act 
in their particular ſpheres with becoming 
energy and fortitude, To enter then at once 


upon my ſubject, ſyſtematically and judi- 


_ ciouſly, as Mr. Paley has done in modern 
times, and the great Gavina in former ones. 


Rights are perfec and imperfect. 
Furſt, of perfect Rights. 


Boys muſt unqueſtionably have a Per- 
FECT RiGHT to what the majority of them, 
upon whatever occaſion, and in whatever 
place aſſembled, ſhall determine to be expe- 
dient. 
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This idea of the will of the majority con- 
ſtituting RIGHT is ſo obviouſly wiſe, ſo con- 
ſiſtent with the fitneſs of things, and ſo eſ- 
ſential to the happineſs of Boy-kind, that it 
ſeems wonderful in the extreme how ſo 
many ages can have rolled away without its 
being revered as the firſt great principle of 
action. 


But thus it was preciſely in the example 
of balloons. Every morning when we boil- 
ed our kettles we might have learned ſome- 
thing of the nature of gas and phlogiſton, by 
ſeeing bodies aſcend in the column of ſmoke z 
yet when the firſt balloon roſe to the firma- 
ment we gazed with unutterable aſtoniſh- 
ment, and thought the Devil muſt be in it. 
In like manner, though it has been allowed 
as a truiſm ſince the deluge, and probably 
before it, that two heads are better than one; 
yet it was reſerved for an honeſt, honeſt 
American of the eighteenth century to vin- 
dicate from all cavil and objection the ſober 


poſition, that the will of the majority muſt 
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be obeyed. This then is our firſt and great 
Right, from which an infinite number of 
leſſer Rights are deducible, like ſo many co- 
rollaries from the forty ſeventh propoſition 


of the firſt book of Euclid, Of theſe I ſhall 
animadvert on a few. 


Boys muſt neceſſarily have a perfect Right 
to learn what they think proper, and no- 
thing elſe. 


This Right is inſeparably connected with 
our free will. Free will is the great and ho- 
nourable diſtinction of man as an animal. 
If this attribute of our nature be counteracted 


in the juvenile mind, if it be not allowed to 


ſtrengthen with our ſtrength and grow with 
our growth, what ſhall we be at maturer 
years but organized machines? Our reaſon- 
ing faculties hoodwinked, our capacity of 
judgement vitiated and enfeebled in its ſource, 
the fire of genius reſtrained, and all the man 
degraded, 
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Boys have likewiſe a perfe& right to 
chooſe their own ſituations and profeſſions in 
life. This alſo ſeems too plain to be con- 
tradifted ; but leaſt it ſhould, the following, 
among other ſtrong reaſons which croud upon 
my mind, cannot ſurely fail of ſatisfying the 
moſt incredulous. A parent (it is the obſer- 
vation of Mr. Paley) has no Rien to de- 
{troy his child's happineſs. This being con- 
ceded, my poſition 1s certain and indiſputable. 
If I ſhall chooſe to be of a genteel profeſſion 
(which moſt undoubtedly I ſhall), and my 
parents or guardians endeavour to compel me 
to follow that of a baſe and fervile mechanic, 
what 1s this but an inſult to my free wall, 
and deſtroying my happineſs? Boys muſt 
conſequently chooſe their profeſſional ſitua- 
tions. 


Not to extend this chapter to an undue 
and impertinent length, theſe concluſions 
are the natural and logical reſult of the above 


clear and incontrovertible premiſes. 


That 
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That all the RicnuTs of Boys are perfect 
RicuTs: that the RicuTs which parents, 
guardians, and maſters, have hitherto aſ- 
ſumed in exerciſing juriſdiction and authority 
over youths, are IMPERFECT: as they are 


7mperfect they may be queſtioned ; and as far 


as they ſeem incompatible with our happi- 
neſs, may be reſiſted. By the way, in the 
preſent highly improved and improving ſtate 
of things, my judgement and reaſoning 
powers are far from being ſatisfied that either 
parents or maſters are altogether neceſſary. 
One of the wiſeſt, moſt accompliſhed, and 


beſt ikilled in the knowledge of human na— 
ture, amongſt the ancients, was of opinion 


that at leaſt parents were not; and boldly 
appeals, in vindication of his aſſertion, to the 
ſtrong teſtimony of hiſtorical fact. 


Thus I read in Horace. 


Multos ſæpe viros nullis majoribus ortos 
Et vixiſſe probos amplis et honoribus auctos. 


Nullts majoribus, if J have not arrived at the 
ſhell in Weſtminſter without ſome portion 
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of learning, means born of no father, or men 
who had no fathers. To give the meaning 
of the entire ſentence literally and without 
amplification Often have many men, 
who had no fathers, both lived honeſt and 
been promoted to great honours,” 


Here then is an example introduced as a ſort 
of moral apophthegm by an illuſtrious wri- 


ter, and without any mark of adnuration or 


aſtoniſhment, but as if it was a common in- 
cident, that it is not phyſically neceflary for 
men to have fathers. This 1dea receives far- 
ther corroboration from the pen of the immor- 
tal Virgil, who tells us, in his“ Georgics,” 
that the mare was often impregnated without 
the interpoſition of the horſe, but that ſhe 
received certain elementary particles, contain. 
ing the principles of generation, through the 
medium of the Weſtern wind. I need not 
cite the paſſage; it is familiar enough. I 
preſume that the text in Horace is correct, 
and that I have given its fair and natural in- 
terpretation. All the manuſcripts which I 


have had the opportunity of conſulting war- 
"2S rant 


( 12 ) 
rant the above reading: if I after all ſhall be 
miſtaken, I will readily and thankfully attend 
to any hints which Heyne or Rhunkenius, 
who will both of them doubtleſs read this 
book, may chuſe to ſend me on this ſubject ; 
that is, provided their letters ſhall come poſt- 
age free, for I have not much allowance; the 
more ſhame, ſay I; nor am I yet certain that 
we ſhall fell as many copies of this publica- 
tion as Dodfley did of Mr. Burke's pam- 
phlet. : 


Again, with reſpect to maſters, thoſe, to 
my poor apprehenſion, ſcem ſtill leſs neceſ- 
fary. It would be trifling with my readers 
of all ages (for readers of all ages I ſhall in- 
diſputably have) to expatiate tediouſly on this 
queſtion. One plain argument is at the ſame 
time both obvious and unanſwerable. Has 
it not been undeſervedly acknowledged, ſince 
the commencement of things, that they who 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed by profound 
erudition and the moſt exalted talents, the 
moſt brilliant poets, the moſt eminent pain - 
ters, the moſt ingenious mechanicks, the 

moſt 
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moſt ſolid politicians (Mr. Paine, for exam- 
ple), have been found amongſt thoſe who, 
diſdaining the controul of teachers, and the 
drudgery of diſciples, have been literally e 
taught ? 


But it is time that I ſhould reſign my pen 
to my couſin Lætitia, with very little doubt 
but that ſhe will delight and aſtoniſh her 
readers, as I preſume to have done, by the 
force of her argument, the fire of her ima» 
gination, and acuteneſs of her wit, to ſay 
nothing of a certain facile manner of ex- 
preſſion which ſhe inherits from her mother 
and grandmother, 


OF 


OF THE GENERAL RIGHTS OF 
GIRLS. 


I7YES, as my dear couſin Lancelot ſays, I 
doubt not but I ſhall make my part 
good; and not my own part alſo, but that 
of all the ſiſterhood. Many thanks to Mrs, 
Mary with the hard German name—Il ſhall 
think of it before I have done with her, 
She has provided us with ſome original and 
delightful ideas on the importance, dignity, 
and privileges, of the ſex. Her book 1s in- 
deed now and then a little queer, ſhe having 
a peculiar way of calling black black, and 
white white; but the Eſſay on the Rights 
of Women” certainly abounds with many 
ſober truths, upon which we cannot medi- 
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3 
tate too frequently, Why indeed, as ſhe 
obſerves, ſhould we be kept in ignorance un- 
der the tpecious name of innocence? We 
ought doubtleſs to know every thing, and 
the ſooner the better. But I haſten to ar- 
range my ideas, 


Let this therefore, from the firſt moment 
that we become capable of thinking, be aſ- 
ſumed by all young women as a datum, 
which Lance ſays, who, bleſs him, is al- 
ways ready enough to inſtruct my ignorance, 
means a piven thing—that girk are to be 
women, probably wives, and muſt ſtrive at 
leaſt to be miſtreſſes. 


What a large field of Rights is here diſ- 
played for female ambition to enjoy, female 
policy to regulate, and female ſagacity to 
aſccrtain ! If we do not define theſe in limine 
that is, as couſin Lance inſtructs me to ſay 
upon the threſhold of our manſion, how 
may, and how will invaders, under the hate- 


ful denominations of mothers, governeſſes, 


teachers, &c. &c. break into our dwellings, 
and 


— — — 


1 


aud attack and mutilate our precious Rights 
before we have either the meaus or the lei- 
ſure to contemplate and enjoy them! 


We alſo, as well as boys, have natural, 
unalienable, and perfect rights. 


To me it ſeems clear, that girls have a 
natural, unalienable, and perfect right to do 
what they like. Every thing like reſtraint 
is a fetter, every thing like advice or inſtrue- 
1 tion, ſpecious as it may ſeem, is but in 
it |! reality ariſtocratic tyranny. At this period, 
16 60 when univerſal liberty is rouſed, all fetters 
lf muſt be broken, all ariſtocratic diſtinctions 
10 mult ceaſe, and all tyrants periſh, From this 
"ny great energetic rule of action, the doing ſimply 
1 as we like, the only character of true freedom, 
there are many plain deductions, which 
Mrs. Woolſtoncroft has placed entirely in a 
new point of view. Innocence, ſhe remarks, 
is but a civil term for weakneſs, and ſo it 
certainly is. There is no ſexual character, 
ſhe ſays—no more there is, ſay I, Lætitia 
1008 Lookabout. Why then immure in horrid, 
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deteſtable boarding-ſchools the faireſt ornd- 
ments of the Creation, compelling them to 
thump harpſichords till their poor fingers are 
ſore, to poke over embroidery frames to the 
injury of their precious eyes, and to work 
till their heads ach; to dance—no, I will 
not ſay any thing againſt dancing, I like that 
well enough. The firſt idea ſhould be to 
make us ſtrong, robuſt, and hearty; and 
therefore we ſhould be ſuffered to tear about, 
and run about, and ride about, and play 
about, as boys do. Dear Mrs. Woolſton— 
croft too ſays that there is no harm in loving 
ſcarlet coats; now, for my part, I always 
did love ſcarlet coats, and always ſhall. 
Why, fays this great and learned lady, why 
ſhould women be cenſured with petulant 
acrimony becauſe they ſeem to have a paſ- 
ſion for a ſcarlet coat? I was ſo delighted 
with this idea, that I never ſtopped to finiſh 
the ſentence, but away I ran to ſhew it 
Lance. I ſhall not in this chapter deſcend 
to minute particulars; my ſpirit and good- 
will muſt have been ſufficiently apparent to 
Juſtify the warmeſt hopes of what I can, and 
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of what I will perform for the good of the 
ſex generally, and tor the happinels or Gn 
kind iu particular. I will not, however, cons 
clude, without conjuring all young women 
to revere the following animated lines of the 
Poet as the trueſt, the w iſeſt, and the wittieſt, 
that ever were compoſed. 


If girls or women go aſtray, 
The ſtars are more in fault than they. 


The ſtars I take to have a profound and 
ſubtle ſigniffication. For my part, I think it 
cannot poſſibly apply but to mothers, gover- 
neſſes, teachers, &c. &c. They are our good 
or evil ſtars. It 1s always their fault if we 
do wrong or be ever unhappy. I am fatis- 
fied that if girls were permitted without re- 
ſtraint to do from their childhood what they 
liked, they could not poſſibly go aſtray. And 
now, my dear girls and ſiſters, I leave theſe 
few unſtudied hints to your deliberation ; 
couſin Lance 1s impatient to begin again, 
and as he is ſo much more knowing than I 
am at -preſent, though I ſhall ſoon be as 
knowing as he, for we are always together, 
I take my leave for the preſent, 
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FARTHER SKETCHES OF THE 
RIGHTS OF BOYS, 


YDERSONS, as well as things, are of late 
years become ſo correctly both refined 

and defined, that it is no longer uſual, and it 
would be certainly abſurd, to uſe the expreſ- 
ſion of Weſtminſter boy, Eton boy, Harrow 
boy, or the like. It is as cuſtomary, as it 
ſeems proper, to ſay a Weſtminſter man, an 
Eton man, a Harrow man, &c. For what, 
I would aſk, after all are men? Why, as the 
poet ſings, Men are but children of a larger 
growth. Care ſhould conſequently be taken 
never to loſe fight of this manly idea. The 
claims, therefore, become obvious, and the 
advantages innumerable. In the firſt place, 
| B 2 from 
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from this moment all flagellation muſt ceaſe, 
it is a never-to-be-forgiven violation of the 
rights of Boy-man. At this moment a dawn 
of light breaks in upon me; I hail, and fol- 
low it, I ſee an admirable opportunity of 
extending and improving the commerce of 
my country. Let us conſider, with due ab- 
horrence for a moment, what a vaſt and 
prodigious quantity of the produce of the 


birch-tree has been laviſhly and uſeleſly 


conſumed for the ignoble purpoſe of flagella- 
tion. Let Dr. Parr lay his hand upon his 
heart, if his conſcience will let him, and 
aſk himſelf how many thouſands of waggon 
loads of this article he has thus cruelly miſ- 


applied. I fay then that birch, which has 


hitherto been waſted for ſanguinary and abo- 
minable purpoſes, may eaſily be rendered an 
agreeable article of home conſumption, and 
an important one for foreign exportation. 
Birch wine, a molt delicious and agreeable 


potation, may ſoon become a ſubſtitute for 


port; and I cannot help expreſſing my ſur- 
prize, that Adam Smith, in his elaborate 
treatiſe on the Wealth of Nations, has over- 

| looked 


1 
looked this circumſtance, which muſt doubt- 
leſs be deemed a great defect in his other- 
wiſe excellent performance. The {1periluous 
branches of this popular tree may bs exported 
to the different nations of Europe. Carried 
to France, properly prepared in brooms, 1t 
may be made ſignally uſeful in cleaning the. 
ways of that wiſe nation, at preſent perplex- 
ed, dirty, and impaſſable. To Norway and 
Sweden it may be ſent to bruſh the ſnows 
from the mountains, and bartered in ex- 
change for deal. I cannot, moreover, help 
thinking. that in the preſent ſtate of Ame- 
rica, if properly applied and diſtributed, it 
may produce laſting benefits in the back ſet- 
tlements. From all theſe collected motives 
I would. recommend the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſect in imitation of the Antiſaccharites, to 
be named the Antibirchites, who, I think, 
would more effectually, as well as more im- 
mediately, ſerve the cauſe of humanity, 
The foregoing the uſe of ſugar can only me- 
liorate the ſtate of ſervitude in the Weſt India 
iflands remotely and partially ; but the cul- 
tivation of birch, for the purpoſes above men- 
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tioned, would go with deciſive progreſſion ta 
the accompliſhment of its object. Laſtly, 
as an additional enforcement of my argument, 
at once humane and patriotic, birch might 
alſo be converted into an article of fuel ; 
thus gradually ſoftening, and perhaps ulti- 
mately removing, theſubterranean and helliſh 
Jabours of our colliers in the mines. If this 
great reform ſhould in conſequence of my 
admonitions be adopted, I ſhall expe& a por- 
trait of myſelf with allegorical ſymbols to be 
painted at the public expence by the firſt of 


our artiſts. I ſhall farther preſume that a ſub- 


ſcription be opened for an engraving of this 
picture, after it ſhall have been firſt exhibited in 
a pavillion on the lawn before the Queen's 
houſe, and that I ſhall have the emoluments 
of the exhibition and as many proof prints as 


J ſhall chooſe to take. 


But to return from this entertaining di- 
greſſion, for if the reader ſhall have but half 
the pleaſure in peruſing which I have had in 
writing it muſt be entertaining indeed, 
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Boys have a right to demand, that all thoſe 
arbitrary and tyrannical inſtances of ſeverity, 
denominated Taſks, be immediately abolithed. 
Freedom ſcorns the word. Taſk, - where was 
the odious monoſyllable created? Nature 
ſhudders at it. 7%, —am TI not a man, that 
is to ſay, a Weſtminſter man, and ſhall I 
bear it? That great maſter of languages, 


Dr. Johnſon, thus defines the horrid term, 


« Taſk is ſomething to be done, impoſed by 
another,” In conformity to which many of 
our vile Taſk-maſters have condeſcended to 
ſoften it by the title of 7zmpoſition. But are 
theſe days of light and liberty times for im— 
polition ? No, my friends, we will be im- 
poſed upon no longer. 


It ſeems, therefore, both reaſonable, ex- 
pedient, and, indeed, neceſſary, that theſe 
Rights, which, as Dr. Price obſerved, ſhould 
characterize Engliſhmen, belong in an equal 
degree to us, namely, 


That we chooſe our own maſters. 
B 4 That 


( 24 ) 
That we caſhier them for miſconduct. 


That we form a government for ourſelves. 


Theſe, ſaid that great man, ſupra dict. are 
the fundamental rights of the people of 
England, of which people, Weſtminſter men, 
Eton men, Harrow men, Wincheſter men, 
not to omit Hackney men, form no unim- 
portant portion, | 


The propriety of our chooſing our own 
maſter, ſeems hardly to admit of controverſy, 
If right be power, power is right. We cer- 
tainly have the right, and who will deny 
that we have the power? ide ſequitur, that 
we ought to chooſe our own maſters. 


The mode of caſhicring maſters for miſcon- 
duct, ſuch, for example, as contradicting the 
will of the majority, impoſing wanton ſe— 
verities, obliging us to read many or impro- 


per books, muſt be a kind of public act, and 


what in great and public ſchools is uſually, 
though abſurdly, denominated rebellion, 
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To the preſent moſt happy and moſt en- 
lightened period this word has been applied 
in a vulgar, erroneous, and unjuſtifiable ſenſe. 
In fact it means neither more nor leſs than re- 
volution. Revolution means no more than 
the will of the majority ; thus diſcreetly and 
temporately explained, all harſhneſs is com- 
pletely done away. 


- Miſconduct in maſters is a conduct which 
does not, as I obſerved above, pleaſe the ma- 
Jority. Severity is miſconduct ; preſuming to 
judge what books we are to read, and at 
what time, is miſconduct; we muſt certainly 
be the propereſt judges of both. Refuſing 
our requeſts for the remiſſion of ſtudy is miſ- 
conduct, &c. &c. Whenever, therefore, the 
majority ſhall determine, that there has been 
miſconduct in maſters, ſuch maſters ought 
to be caſhiered; that is, there exiſts a neceſ- 
ſity for a revolution, that is again, conform= 
ably to the vulgar phraſe, let us rebel. 


Laſtly, we have a right to form a govern- 
ment for ourſelves. The expediency of this, 


who, 


C 20-3 : 
who, that is not entirely loſt to common 


ſenſe and common juſtice, will pretend to 
diſpute ? 


Having ſeriouſly peruſed the works of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, in ancient times, of Ga- 
vina and Bellendenus, in the middle ages, of 
Dr. Withers, Dr. Prieſtley, and the great 
Paine, in the preſent; I may venture, with- 
out any imputation of arrogance and pre- 
ſumption, to join a ſlight ſketch of a proper 
government for Boykind, to be improved 
and extended hereafter, as occaſion may de- 
mand, 


The government of Boykind muſt compre- 
hend buſineſs, relaxation, and diſcipline. To 
begin with the laſt firſt, Diſcipline can mean 
no more than the particular time, which, af- 
ter a due deliberation among(t ourſelves, the 
majority ſhall chooſe to ſet apart for the pur- 
poſe of purſuing ſtudy. I ſhould think that 
two hours in the day of three days in the week, 
mult be fully adequate. When we conſider 
what the exerciſes of health, ſuch as cricket, 
trapball, 
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trapball, &c. the elegant accompliſhments, 
boxing, for example, and the periods to re- 
quire a taſte in dreſs, muſt demand, two 


hours appear an ample allowance. And here 


I cannot but make honourable mention of 
an elegaut ſeminary, not an hundred miles 
from London, the maſters of which ſeem 
to have a ſuitable idea of encouraging in 
boys a careful attention to the decoration of 
their perſons. A bell rings every day an 
hour before dinner, at the ſound of which 
every boy is expected to go to his room and 
employ this ſaid hour in taking care of his 
hair, &c. &c. Boys ſo introduced can hardly 
fail of becoming hardy and manly characters. 


Diſcipline alſo comprehends a period which 
has been uſually ſet apart for prayer. That 
great and wiſe man, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, 
has thrown wonderful light upon this per- 
plexing ſubject. He is indiſputably intitled 
to the warmeſt acknowledgments of all the 
boys, men I mean, of all public ſeminaries 
preſent and to come. What is fo tender as 
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conſcience? Ina matter of ſuch ſerious im- 
portance as our conſcience, ought we to be 
violently controuled? Forbid it all. To be 
dragged to church, or meeting, like felons 
to a jail, who can bear it? * vrely, ſurely, 
we might be left to ourſeives, and the im— 
pulſe of our own mind. Will any candid 
individual for a minute entertain the ſmalleſt 
doubt, but that we ſhould employ the hours 
which we are thus ignomimouſly com— 
pelled to waſte in attendance on public wor- 
ſhip, more like men, in pious meditations in 
our cloſet, in peruſing the moral ſyſtems of 
the Heathen philoſophers, and comparing 
them with the pure practical precepts of 
Chriſtianity ? In this inſtance the men of 
Hackney have propoſed a noble example, 
worthy our careful imitation, It has, indeed, 
been fooliſhly inſinuated, that Mr, Wakefield's 
book may do poſſible injury to the minds of 
youth ; that young men are precipitate in 
catching hold of the ſhadows of pretence to 
be idle and licentious ; and that public wor- 
ſhip can do no harm, and is at leaſt a reſtraint 
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for a time. But this is ſtupid prejudice, and 
cannot apply to the more enlightened ſpirits 
; of the young men of the preſent day. We 
will not, therefore, be compelled to attend 
public worthip, that is, we will not attend it 
at all. And now to ſay ſomething of a courſe. 
of reading. Young men have hitherto been 
compeiled to purſue a courſe of reading very 
ridiculous and uſcleſs. For example, the 
books moſt talked of by maſters, and impoſed 
upon ſcholars, have been Homer and Virgil. 
I ſhould be glad to know what we can learn 
of life, that is of modern life, from either. 
In Homer, through which I was once ob- 
liged to labour, I remember nothing that at 
| i all reſembles modern life, except, indeed, the 
' epiſode of Menelaus and Helen, which the 
teachers of Wincheſter have moſt ſtupidly, 
and moſttyrannically exterminated from their 
| edition of this old poet. In Virgil alſo, if 
Jou take away the pleaſant intrigue of Aneas 
with Dido, I really think there is nothing 
which will at all help a young man on in the 


world, or inſpire him with ideas becoming 
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or advantageous. I would recommend then 
theſe two epiſodes to be ſeparately printed for 
the uſe of ſchools. I would alſo recommend 
them to be ornamented with vignettes from 
the chaſte pencil of Mr. Peters; and I do not 
doubt but. that on proper application, the 
elegant and accompliſhed Chamberlain of 
London would illuſtrate them with his in— 
valuable annotations, 


The abovel recommend to the elder youths; 
the lower claſſes I ſhould preſume will hardly 
require any thing which is not to be found in 
Ovid. Here let me not be miſunderſtood. I 
am conſidering only what the young men of | 
the preſent day are, and what accompliſh- 
ments are neceflary for them to cut a figure | 
in life. What are in general the officers of f 
the Guards? what are the charming youths | 
who, with ſo much elegance and grace, parade . 
the rooms of Pall Mall and St. James's 
5 Street? As for your dull dogs, they may 
| read what they pleaſe, I write not for them. 
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With reſpe& to Ovid, it 1s a uſeful book ; 
Jam ſure I have found it ſo: but to make it 
yet more valuable, perhaps Miſs Seward and 
Mr. Hayley, quos horis cauſa nomino, might 
be induced, in conjunction, to prepare a new 
edition of this delightful writer, with con- 
genial and various notes, adapted to the far- 
ther improvement of the youthful mind. So 
much for reading. As for relaxation, upon 
this article an entire volume might eaſily be 
written. Boys require, and may reaſenably 
demand, a great deal of relaxation to ſooth 
and ſoften the ſeverities of application. Upon 
this none can be expected to decide, I mean 
with reipect to its repetition and duration, but 
boys themſelves ; for who elſe are to benefit 
from the operation? Like that immortal 
poet, Peter Pindar, who has a devi/iſh knack 
of painting things, I would not put the axe 
to the root of the tree, but rather regulate its 
beauty; yet I cannot help being of opinion, 
that in this particular of relaxation, Boykind 
may very properly and ſafely be left to de- 


termine 
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termine for itſelf. Upon theſe outlines other 
heads wiſer than mine may work; I am ſatis- 
fied that I have done thus much of my duty. 
It is enough for me to have exhibited the rough 
diamond ; I leave it to be cut and poliſhed as 


opportunity may provoke, and exigence de- 


mand. I now reſign the pen to my dear 
Lztitia, whoſe congenial ardour for the im- 
provement and happineſs of Girlkind far ex- 
ceeds my praiſe. 
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FARTHER SKETCHES OF THE 
RIGHTS OF GIRLS. 


| HERE can be no doubt in the world, 
I Letitia do in this reſpect entirely 
agree with Mrs Woolſtoncroft; there can 
be no poſſible doubt, but that girls have hi- 
therto been miſerably ill managed. A ſpeedy 
and effectual reform is undeniably expedient, 
Poor girls have indeed been ſadly treated, 
and, inſtead of enjoying their natural, juſt, 
and neceſſary rights, have been ſhamefully 
degraded and cruelly depreſſed. A few of 
theſe grievances, and a few only, I ſhall en- 
deavour to point out ; they are too numerous 
for my time and too complicated for my ta- 
lents; 1 ſhall therefore leave it to thoſe of 
| C my 


or 


my ſiſterhood who have more leiſure and 
wiſer heads to diſcuſs others, with their ſe- 
veral remedies. In the firſt place, it is per- 
fectly wrong, as Mrs. Woolſtoncroft does 
not fail to obſerve, to ſhut up girls by them- 
ſelves in ſchools. It would certainly be 
better to bring up boys and girls promiſcuouſly 
together, If we were ſuffered to live from 
an early age with boys, we ſhould not in 
general be ſo ignorant as we are; we ſhould 
certainly know a great many things which 
we now do not; we ſhould neither be ſo ſtu- 
pid, ſo ſheepiſh, nor ſo filly ; we ſhould be 
better able to live in the world, and to enter 


more profoundly into the conſtitution of 


things ; we ſhould, in all probability, get 
married ſooner, which muſt evidently tend 
to the increaſe of population ; and I am not 
ſuch a gooſecap as to be ignorant that popu- 
lation is all for the good of one's country. 
I have read of a cuſtom which prevailed a- 
mongſt the Lacedemonians, and a very wiſe 
one certainly it was. The young girls were 
accuſtomed to dance certain frolickſome 
dances before the young men, with their 
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cloaths tucked up to their knees. Now I think 
this muſt have had a delightful effect. And 
I would recommend at leaſt to have the expe» 
riment made, in Kenſington gardens for ex- 
ample; where, if all our young ladics would 
make a point to aſſemble at ſtated periods, 
and dance before the young men with their 
cloaths tucked up to their knees, the con- 
ſequence muſt be admirable. Then, indeed, 
it would be worth while to learn particular 
ſteps and attitudes from Slingſby, Noverre, 
and Gallini, whoſe fine talents, by the pre- 
vailing habit of our filthy petticoats, are in 
a great meaſure thrown away, But to ſay 
ſomething of boarding-ſchools. When a 
poor girl goes to a boarding-ſchool, the firſt 
thing to which the 1s compelled 1s to hold up 
her head and turn out her toes. For my 
own part, I cannot think that this 1s either 
right or perfectly modeſt, and am rather in- 
clined, on ſerious reflection and much oblcre 
vation, to be an advocate for turning in the 
toes, and holding down the head. I give the 
following amongſt an abundance of other 
good reaſons, which I keep in reſerve, if Mrs. 
. C 2 Mon- 
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Montague, or Mrs. Carter, or Mrs. Barbauld, 
or any other of your di{putative ladies, ſhould 
think proper to enter the | iſts with me. I 
aver, that turning in the toes 1s by tar a more 
becoming and modeſt attitude than turning 
them out. I] do not chooſe to ſay a great 
deal upon this delicate ſubject; and perhaps 
what I mean and feel might beſt be repre- 
ſented by two figures. A cone on its baſe 
may be conſidered as repreſenting the toes 
turned in, A. This 1s a regular and hand- 
fome figure. Whereas the toes turned out | 
can only be deſcribed by a cone reverſed y : 
a moſt unnatural and hidcous figure. : 


7 
1 
ö 


Which is the moſt elegant, the moſt be- 
coming, or the moſt modeſt, I preſume 
not to determine. Neither can I think it a b 
mark of the higheſt wiſdom to compel pirls 
to bold up their heads. The art of holding | 
up the head leaves the reſt of the perſon, as it 
were, naked and defenceleſs, and we may ſuf- 
fer from rude and lawleſs attacks, before we 
ſes what is going forwards. Now there is a 


moſt obvious advantage in holding the head 
down : 
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down: we ſee every part of the perſon; and 
as women in general are ſo fond of looking 
at themſelves, I am much aſtonifhed that a 
contrary cuſtom ſhould ever have prevailed- 
This poſition of the head has alſo another 
ſtriking advantage; we are qualified to be- 
come proficients in botany ; which the wiſeſt 
men of the preſent day alledge to be a ſcience 
peculiarly well adapted for women, at th 
ſame time increaſing their health, and im— 
proving their minds. And here I muſt relate 
an anecdote, I once remember hearing a 
virgin aunt of mine remark with great glee, 
that it was a mighty pleaſant thing to cull 
ſimples ; at which ſhe, aud a female friend 
who was with her, a lady of great experience, 
laughed moſt heartily. I childiſhly enquired 
what the expreſſion of culling ſimples meant, 
aud they told me it was a term in botany, 
This did not, however, entirely ſatisfy me; 
and I took the firſt opportunity of aſking cou- 
ſin Lance, who told me it was a phraſe a- 
mongſt certain knowing ladies, to which 
they were exceedingly partial, for 1mpoſing 
upon fools. | 
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But not to digreſs. Another cuſtom in 
girls? ſchools, equally injurious and offenſive, 
is that of bracing back the ſhoulders. What 
this can be tor, J cannot imagine. The Lon- 
don poulterers, indeed, have a mode of 
truſſing chickens, turkeys, &c. in a manner 
which ſhews the breaſt full and large. I can- 
not ſuppoſe that this motive can have intro- 
duced the cuſtom I would reprobate; but an 
abominable cuſtom it is; and I have often 
ſeen girls after coming out of their backboards 
move their arms molt piteouſly up and down 
like the fins of a turtle, To me, therefore, 
it ſeems not only eligible, but a matter of 
right, 


That girls ſhould hold down their heads; 
Turn in their toes ; 


And have their ſhoulders inclined forwards 
rather than backwards. 


I take up a little more of my reader's time 
to make a few light and curſory obſervations 


on the kind of work and courſe of reading 
ſuitable 
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ſuitable for girls. Work, indeed, after all, 


is but another word ſor ſervitude; and, thanks 
to the ſpirit of the times, there are to be no 
more ſlaves. I have been informed, that Dr. 
Prieſtley is going to write a letter to the Em- 
peror of Morocco, inſiſting upon it, that im- 
mediately on the receipt of the ſaid letter, he 
releaſes all the ſlaves within his dominions. 
If he refuſes to comply, the Doctor propoſes 
to publiſh a ſevere letter againſt him, in which 
he threatens to prove him a Trinitarian, I 
ofter, therefore, the following reaſons for not 
doing any work at all. This will, I hope 
and believe, make a ſuitable impreſſion upon 
thoſe who have, or may have, the ſuperin- 
tendance of young women. Work is ſlavery, 
or at leaſt a ſpecies of it; there ought to be 
no ſuch thing as ſlavery. 


Work, ſuch as girls have hitherto beſtowed 
their time and attention upon, is a ſexual 
diſtinction; and as Mrs, Woolſtoncroft moſt 
ſapiently obſerves, there ought to be no ſexual 
character or diſtinction. I wonder whether 
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ſhe means that this ſhould alſo extend to 
dreſs; if ſhe does, I think a kind of middle 
way preſents itlelf, betwixt our looſe petti- 
coats, and the men's tight breeches, namely, 
the Highland dreſs. I think many of our 
faſhionable women would look delightfully 
well in this Highland dreſs, I know I ſhould 
like it vaſtly, for I am ſaid to have very good 
legs. It would therefore be but a proper 
compliment to the Rights of Women, that 
all the embroidery frames in the kingdom be 
publicly burned. Embroidery is a ſort of 
ariſtocratic employment, and ſhould by all 
means be aboliſhed. Tambour 1s of the ſame 
deſcription, and ſhould be treated accord- 
ingly. Think too what an immenſe revenue 
might be ſaved to the public by the abolition 
of the whole tribe of drawing-maſters, muſic- 
maſters, dancing-maſters, &c. Theſe idle 
drones of the political hive (I have ſeen that 
expreſſion ſomewhere, it is not mine, and I 
ſcorn to crib without telling,) might ſurely 
be employed in occupations more manly in 


themſelves, and more profitable to the ſtate. 
IM And 
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And now for Reading, very little, indeed, 
of which will be ſuficient; forthe men, whom, 
after ail, it is our lutereſt to pleaſe, have long 
determined your learned ladies to be very 
odious things. Beſides, with women, a very 
little reacing will go a prodigious way. 1 
once went with my aunt to a Blue ſtocking 
party. At firſt I was monſtrouſly frightened ; 
and expected, as I fat trembling in a corner, 
that 1 ſhould in a moment be aſked, how 
long I had learned Greck. But my alarm 
very ſpeedily vaniſhed, for I ſoon perceived 
that the various individuals of which the aſ- 
ſembly was coinpoled, might, perhaps, be emi- 
nent for their eccompliſhments, but they cer- 
tainly were not for their affectation of them. 
They chatted Earmleſsly, as other people do, 
of the pailing anecdotes of the day; and I left 
them in perfect good-humour, and entirely 
convinced that my prejudices againſt them 
were ill-founded, and that they were not the 
monſters I had apprehended. I have ingenu- 
ouſly deſcribed the Blue-ſtocking party to 
C 5 which 
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And now for Reading, very little, indeed, 
of which will be ſuficient; forthe men, whom, 
after ail, it is our wterelt to pleaſe, have long 
determined your learned ladies to be very 
odiovs things. Beſides, with women, a very 
little reacting will go a prodigious way. 1 
once went with my aunt to a Blue ſtocking 
party. At firſt I was monſtrouſly frightened ; 
and expected, as I fat trembling in a corner, 
that 1 ſhou!d in a moment be aſked, how 
long I had learned Greek. But my alarm 
very ſpeedily vaniſhed, for I ſoon perceived 
that the various individuals of which the af- 
ſembly was coinpolſed, might, perhaps, be emi- 
nent for their eccompliſhments, but they cer- 
tainly were not for their affectation of them. 
They chatted Earmleſsly, as other people do, 


of the palling anecdotes of the day; and I left 


them in perfect good- humour, and entirely 
convinced that my prejudices agaiuſt them 
were ill-founded, and that they were not the 
monſters I had apprehended. I have ingenu- 


ouſly deſcribed the Blue-ſtocking party to 
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which I was introduced; others there may 
be of a very different deſcription, alike re- 
markable for their pertneſs, affectation, and 
pedantry. Now to return to reading. 


It is unneceſſary to ſay any thing about the 
Bible, Prayer Book, or books of devotion ; 
ladies boarding-ſchools, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ſo far comply with the taſte of the times, 
that theſe are very ſeldom put into the hands 
of their pupils. I have, indeed, heard of a 
lady of faſhion, who had two daughters at 
a celebrated ſeminary, who ftipulated with 
the governeſſes, that lady Charlotte, and 
lady Caroline, might not be ſuffered to read 
the Bible. er reaſon was curious enough; 
ſhe thought it contained ſome filthy words 
and indecent ſtories; which might tend to 
contaminate the minds of her daughters. I 
know of but two books more immediately 
deſerving the attention of girls; one is in 


French (for we ſhould know a little French), 


one 
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one in Engliſh. Thee invaluable books con- 
tain all that is intereſting in life, or of con- 
ſequence in morals, inculcating the neceſſity, 
if we would be happy, of indulging youth- 
ful preſperity ; theſe charming books are 
Fielding's Tom Jones, and Rouſſeau's Eloiſe. 


Here for a ſhort interval I ſuſpend my pen. 


SKETCH 
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SKETCH OF THE RIGHTS OP 
BOYS OF THE PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS. 


E will begin, by way of example, with 
the ſon of a Duke. To him I muſt 
by all means recommend a moſt circumſtan— 
tial exaction of his Rights. A young Mar- 
quis will, in all probability, not be ſent to a 
public ſchool, at leaſt this has not happened 
of late years. Not from any apprehenſion of 
contamination from vicious example, but that 
his proper dignity may not ſuffer, or be im- 
paired by the groſs and unbecoming famili- 
arity of inferiors. This prejudice 1s juſtly 
founded in true wiſdom, and for this reaſon 
it was that his preſent. Grace of * * * *, 
whole conduct I would recommend to the 


careful 


T8) 
careful imitation of all thoſe of equal rank, 


was abruptly removed from Weſtminſter 
ſchool. 


His young Dukeſhip affronted a ſchool- fel. 
low: his ſchool- fellow gave him a ſound 
drubbing ; his ſagacious grandmama, jea- 
lous of the dignity of her houſe, con- 
ſidered this as a moſt vile and abominable 
degradation; ſhe accordingly removed him 
in her wrath, and placed him with a private 
tutor. But to return. The firſt object and 
indiſpenſable right of a young Marquis, is to 
have the command of as much gold as he 
chooſes. I repeat the word gold; I am not 
entirely certain that it is confiſtent with his 
dignity to have much to do with filver ; but 
for him ever to touch halfpence is very baſe, 
aud utterly unworthy of his illuſtrious rank. 
A lord ſhould never take halfpence, ſaid 
lately a ſage maiden aunt to her nephew, a 
young ſprig of nobility, at a public ſchool, 
The boy, eager enough to catch at ſuch en- 
couragements of his natural diſpoſition, moſt 


minutely followed her advice. | 
| His 
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His natural appetites, however, were much 
like thoſe of other boys, and as well as they, 
and moſt likely as often, he wanted rolls, 
fruit, balls, &c. Thus he contrived to ſpend, 
the firſt week he was at ſchool, twenty gui- 
neas, which were intended by his guardians 
for his pocket-money from holidays to holi- 
days. But thus he managed it : whenever 
he bought a roll, he gave ſix- pence, and ſome- 
times a ſhilling, becauſe, forſooth, he was a 
lord, and his aunt had told him a lord ſhould 
not carry halfpence in his pocket. It is hard- 
ly neceflary to add, how much his little 
lordſhip was the delight and admiration of 
Poll Puff, Mother Freeland, Maſter Mouger, 
&c. who were all very eager to ſerve him, and 
united in the approbation of his noble ſpirit, 


The next object with a young Marquis 
muſt be to have his tutor, whoever he may 


be, clergyman or layman, perfectly obſequi- 


ous and obedient to his defiress He muſt 
inſiſt upon going where he likes, doing what 
he likes, reading what he likes, and when 
4 he 
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he likes, &c. &c. This, indeed, in all hu- 
man probability, his lordſhip will find no 
difficult matter to accompliſh, The tutors 
of noblemen are not often remarkable for ſe» 
verity or contradiction, and have generally a 
due and becoming ſenſe of the rights of thoſe 
entruſted to their care. 


The next indiſpenſable requiſite, and, in- 
deed, Right of a Voung Nobleman, is to be 
exquiſitely proud. This muſt uniformly be 
his prominent diſtinction; it muſt exhibit jit- 
ſelf in his books, his gait, his voice, his man- 
ners, converſation, dreſs, &c. A nobleman 
without pride is no more than a common 
man. I ſaid ſomething of his gait, and 
here I would recommend him to ſtudy a 
graceful peculiarity. The courtiers of Alex- 
ander, from reſpe&ful compliment to their 
ſovereign, endeavoured to walk with their 
right ſhoulders elevated ; and, a levee in the 
court of Macedon muſt, indeed, have been a 
delightful ſpectacle. In like manner, as it 
is very probable that the left breaſt of the 


heir of a peerage may be ornamented with a 
| ſtar, 
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ſtar, I would recommend that proper pains 
be taken by thoſe who may ſuperintend a 
young nobleman's earlier years, to make him 
| walk with his left breaſt advanced, and more 
| prominent than the other, ſo that when here- 
[ after his ſtar ſhall (hine auſpicious, it may not 
ſeem to the gazing multitude entirely thrown 
away upon him. Let him take every oppor- 
tunity of looking at the Earl of A————, 
who ſhews a ſtar more and better than any 
of the princes of the blood, nay, more 
than majeſty itſelf, But to ſay a few more 
words on the ſubject of pride. Probably a 
young nobleman may not have had leiſure to 
read or learn ſo much as many of his infe- 
riors in rank; he will, find pride, therefore, 
an admirable ſubſtitute for learning ; and he 
4 will do well and wiſely to expreſs, on all oc- 
17 caſions, the moſt profound contempt for 
thoſe who may have no other diſtinctions 
than the ſuperficial accompliſhments of ſcho- 
lars and learned men. 
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His behaviour to men in general muſt be 


regulated not by their virtues or their talents; 
e theſe 
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theſe are beneath his notice by their compa- 
rative ſituations in life. Relaxing the ſtudied 
auſterity of countenance in gentle gradations 
of complacency, from a prince of the blood 
to the ſimple ſquire, And here I cannot pro- 
poſe to him a more noble pattern of imitation 
than a certain Anglo-Gallic Duke, whom in 
theſe libellous times I venture not more cir- 
cumſtantially to ſpecify. It has been the 
ſtudy of this great man's life to fortify his 
viſage with 1mpregnable hardneſs, forming 
to himſelf fixed rules and degrees of gra- 
ciouſneſs accommodated to the rank of thoſe 
with whom he communicates. He never 
ſpeaks to a commoner, if he can decently 
avoid it; and, by a line of circumvallations 
forbids the poſſible approach of all low-bred 
beings. 


At a period when the. people of Europe 
combine in regarding the more elevated 
orders of ſociety with a jealous and ſuſ- 
picious attention, the neceſſity more obvi- 
ouſly exiſts of exhibiting the ttue and ge- 

1 D nuine 
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nuine dignity of titles and honours, derived 
from a long line of illuſtrious anceſtry. It 
becomes more immediately eſſential to vindi- 
cate the rights of ſuch dignities, and to treat 
with proper ſcorn and contumely the obſer- 
vations of the baſer Vulgar. It has indeed 
been remarked, that this jealouſy of the ſub- 
ordinate ranks, this equalizing ſpirit which 
every day gains ground, ſhould prompt oppo- 
ſite qualities, and direct a contrary mode of 
conduct. That they who enjoy elevation of 
rank, and the more extenſive bounty of for- 
tune, would do wiſely by being courteous, 
generous, and benevolent, to prevent the in- 
terval which divides the Great from the 
Mean being too remarkable; that theſe are 
the only effectual means of providing for 
their permanent ſecurity, and that by thus 
ſeeming uſeful to the world they may obtain 
a kind of reverence both to their perſons and 
ſtations. But theſe are very low and puſillani- 
mous prejudices, which the heirs of peerages 
cannot treat with too much ridicule and con- 
tempt. Indeed, to ſay the truth, the noble 

per- 


1 
perſonages for whoſe profit I write, want 
but little prompting on this head. Look, for 
example, at the illuſtrious Earl of Be, 
with what generous and dignified ſcorn muſk 
he liſten to ſuch opinions! Look at the 
noble Earl of F d, who has arrived at 
ſuch {kill in boxing, that he might have en- 
tered a Roman amphitheatre as the firſt of 
pugiliſts. In what can a peer of Britain ob- 
tain excellence ſo pure, or ſo enviable, as in 
the art of pugiliſm? Contemplate alſo with 
becoming veneration his Grace of Q —Y. 
He, indeed, exhibits a proof how wile it is 
not to be miſled by what is vulgarly termed 
virtue and diſcretion. Is the fire of youth 
exhauſted in him ? Do the deities of Bacchus 
and of Venus, though now arrived at the 
age of ſeventy-four, regard him with leſs 
auſpicious influence? As to the eſteem 
which he has obtained, is his name ever 
mentioned without exciting univerſal admira- 
tion ? 

I think it not expedient to take up much 


more of my reader's time. What I have here 
: D 2 laid 
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laid down as demanding the attention and 
uſeful purſuit of the fon of a Duke, applies, 
with certain modifications, to the younger 
branches of all the privileged orders. Boys 
have hitherto been depreſſed too much, and 
rudely obtruded from the place they ought to 
have in the ſcale of ſociety. I truſt that my 
affectionate admonitions will prompt within 
them a generous ardour for allerting their 
proper Rights, a determination of thinking 
for themſelves, and of acting as the laws of 
might reaſon and nature warrant, The 
youthful mind, when unimpaired by labo- 
rious ſtudies and reflection, uncontaminated 
by the taint of iudurated prejudices, muſt be 
moſt of all capable of reflecting with accuracy 
and truth upon the nature of happineſs itſelf, 
and on the means of. obtaining it. Let ſo— 
temn greybeards, from whom the opportunity 
is gone, and who are paſſed the means of in- 
dulging the warm and gencrous paſſions of 
the foal, dryly exclaim againit the forward 
impertinence and temerity of youth! 


Their 
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Their endeavours however exerted, to clog 
and embarraſs the paths of pleaſure and de- 
light from the entrance of ingenuous youth, 
are baſe, inſidious, and cruel, We muſt be 
the beſt judges of what will make us happy : 
their own cold reaſoning allows that youth 
is the ſeaſon for happineſs ; the ſooner then 
we begin to taſte the delicious cup the better; 
let us deſpiſe their ſuggeſtions, and obey the 
voice of Nature, 
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.SKETCH OF THE RIGHTS OF 
GIRLS OF THE PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS. 


TH what a charming ſpirited daſh has 

dear George concluded his laſt chapter! 
He is a moſt delightful fellow, and uncom- 
monly handſome, I have little more to do 
than to tread in his ſteps, to follow the path 
his pencil has marked out, and to ſhew young 
women, as he has the young men, how 
much wiſer they may be, and how much 
happier they will be, by aſſerting their proper 
rights, by burſting thoſe fetters which 
have ſo long held us in thraldom, whether 
impoſed by parents, governors, or guar- 


dians. 


It 


1 


It is my part, therefore, to give advice to 
the daughter of a Duke. The daughter of a 
Duke, what an illuſtrious faſcinating ſitua— 
tion! how great would be my tranſports to 
be called My Lady Lætitia! But even theſe 
exalted females, how my heart pities them! 
From want firſt of knowing their Rights, and 
then from want of opportunity to aſſert them, 
they have hitherto been cruelly debarred from 
purſuing the innocent gratifications of their 
youth, and privileges of their rank, and have 
languiſhed in ignorance, ſorrow, and depreſ- 
ſion. 


The very firſt thing which ought to oc- 
cupy the imagination of the daughter of a 
Dutcheſs, is the probability of being married 
to a Duke. A Duke did I fay ! who knows, 
conſidering how things are at preſent circum- 
ſtanced, but ſhe may win a Prince of the 
blood? Such things have been, are, and 
will be. The rules, therefore, which George 
has laid down to be obſerved by a young 

D 4 Mar- 
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Marquis, apply with the leaſt poſſible varia- 
tion to the daughter of a Duke. She cannot 
too ſoon begin to rehearſe the part of a 
Dutcheſs. Her air cannot be too ſtately, nor 
her mien too lofty. And here it ſeems per- 
tinent enough to direct her attention to ſome 
of our more eminent female characters, that 


ſhe may the more eaſily learn what to avoid, 
and what to imitate, 


The Dutchefs of Hamilton diſgraces her- 
ſelf by what vulgar people call affability, but 


which in reality is the want of a proper ſenſe 


of her high dignity. The Dutcheſs of De- 
vonſhire reads muſty books; and (would you 
believe it?) is fo low and mean in her ideas as 
to make her children's cloaths, 


The Dutcheſs of Leinſter has moſt abomi- 
nably degraded herſelf by marrying her ſon's 
private tutor. The Dutcheſs of Rutland is a 
fort of ambiguous character, who plays at 
hide and ſeek ; ſometimes ſhe blazes in polite 
circles for a few months, in all the ſplen- 

| dour 
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dour of rank, and pride of beauty; then 
again ſhe retires from the world, hiding her 
talents in a napkin, and nobody can tell what 
is become of her, No, the patterns I would 
propoſe to be cloſely copied, are her Grace of 
Marlborough, and the Dutcheſs of Rich- 
mond. Theſe great perſonages have, indeed, 
an exalted idea of what conſtitutes real ſtate 
and intrinſic dignity, 


In what manner theſe young ladies muſt 
begin, ſo that they may in due time arrive 
at the perfection which diſtinguiſhes the 
above-mentioned illuſtrious ladies, muſt be 
ſomething like what follows. 


Her young Ladyſhip muſt from her infant 
years conſider it as moſt exceſſively vulgar 
and degrading ever to touch pin or needle. 
She is never, on any account, to contribute 
the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance towards dreſſing or un- 1 
dreſſing herſelf. Before ſhe riſes ſhe muſt 18 
recline elegantly in bed whilſt her ſtockings 


are put on and her garters tied, as they ſay 
Lady 


41 
Lady Cardigan always did before ſhe mar- 
ried. When ſhe is helped from her bed ſhe 
muſt ſtand firm and erect in her apartment, 
like the figure in a French milliner's cham- 
ber, loaded with the faſhions of the day. 


She muſt „loop on no occaſion whatever; every 
thing muſt be brought to her. 


As to learning, whatever this baſe expreſ- 
ſion comprehends, the choice muſt, doubt- 
leſs, be left entirely to herſelf. She muſt 
never be thwarted or contradicted on any ac- 
count, and muſt ſelect teachers, ſervants, 
dreſſes, &c. as her own taſte and partiality 
ſhall prompt. She muſt alſo begin as early 
as poſſible to have an extreme contempt for 
money, which ſhe muſt conſider as dirt : and 
what 1s it elſe? Her dreſs muſt be in the 
higheſt. degree coſtly, to prevent the poſſi- 
bility of vulgar imitation. At thirteen ſhe 
muſt inſiſt upon being introduced into com- 
pany, for her Ladyſhip cannot be hid in the 
world, be too ſoon diveſted of the ridiculous 
ſheepiſhneſs of the girl, or the viler mauvai/? 
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honte of domeſticity. As for the paſſions, a 
woman of real faſhion ought, if ſhe can ac- 
compliſh it, to have none at all. Friendſhip 
is impracticable, and muſt militate with all 
her hopes and proſpects. Friendſhip is a ſeri- 
ous affection, and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
a woman of high rank and faſhion ſhould 
ever have ſerious thoughts. It is founded 
too on principle ; and I think, that if we con- 
ſider women in the elevated ranks of ſocicty, 
we ſhall find that they cut the greateſt dah, 
excite more curioſity and attention, who have 
no principles at all. Friendſhip too implies 
confidence, Now the only individual upon 
earth, in whom a woman of high rank and 
faſhion can properly place confidence, is her- 
ſelf. And now I ſhould certainly ſay ſome- 
thing of Love. Love is a ſedentary employ- 
ment, and therefore injures beauty. Love 
makes people ſickly ; it employs too much 
time ; it impoſes reſtraints upon the mind ; it 
inſpires terror; it makes people indecent, 
often jealous, often angry. To ſay every 
thing at once, love 1s unfaſhionable, and 
therefore beneath tho dignity of a girl of 
high 
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high rank; by all means let them avoid 
this mad, intoxicating cup. The ideas of 
her rank ought to be ever predominant in 
her mind, ſeriouſly vindicated, and ſtrenuouſ- 
ly aſſerted on all poſſible occurrences, In 
this place, I cannot reſiſt the inclination 
I have to render aproper tribute of praife 
to the Right Honourable the Counteſs of 
— --; who, at all times and places, is 
amiably conſpicuous for her outward dignity 
of manners, her v1//ible figns of elevated rank, 
her ingenuous pride of birth, and her proper 
and moſt unfeigned contempt of all low-bern 
people. Of this moſt excellent and illuſtrious 
lady it has been ſaid that ſhe entertains fo 
refined an idea of the contaminating and de- 
grading nature of all commercial fituations, 
that ſome of her poorer and dependent rela- 
tions have been induced, by her interpoſition, 
to forego very lucrative proſpects in buſineſs, 
that the honour of her family might receive 
no ſtain or imputation. This is a ſpirit truly 
worthy of Engliſh nobility. It has, indeed, 
been maliciouſly intimated by a certain po- 
pular writer, that the anceſtors of this fami- 


ly, 
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ly, not many hundred years ago, were mer- 
cers ; but this is certainly invidious and falſe, 
I haſten to a concluſion of our firſt part ; 
yet one very important circumſtance to be 
obſerved by all young women of rank, I 
had almoſt omitted. The more ſo, as couſin 
George has made no mention of it in his in- 
genious axioms. But certain it is, that the 
delicacy of a young female of exalted rank 
muſt never be ſhocked by any thing groſs 
in the article of eating and drinking; that 
is to ſay, when ſhe dines in company, or 
from home; at other times, and when ſhe 
takes luncheon, the calls of nature and ap- 
petite may be complied with without humi— 
lation or ceremony. And here I muſt relate 
a true ſtory. I once heard a gay young man, 
heir to a title, greatly diſtreſs his poor dear deli- 
cate ſiſter in a large company, moſt abominably 
indeed, The young lady, though a ſuperb 
2nd magnificent dinner was before her, could 
be allured to eat nothing, but kept piddliug 
with her fork over two or three delicacies 
which were forced upon her, and, in a molt 


becoming 
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becoming manner, turned up her beautiful 
noſe at others. The lady of the houſe, in a 
molt polite and impreſhve manner, at length 
took notice that Lady Sophia had no appetite ; 
at which ſhe expreſſed the politeſt regret in 
the moſt faſhionable terms. No,” exclaim- 
ed her brother Frederick (a Weſtminſter 
man), with the moſt intolerable rudeneſs, 
«© how the deuce ſhould ſhe, when I ſaw 
« her at three o'clock eat a pound of beef- 
« ſteaks, and drink a pint of porter !” 


But I fee land. So anxious are George 
and I to communicate to our contemporaries 
the benefit of our obſervations and refleQions, 
that here we are determined our firſt part 
ſhall terminate. In publiſhing our firſt part 
by itſelf, with the promiſe of a ſecond ſoon 
to follow, we do but imitate the examples of 
the great and popular writers of the day. 
How would the world have languithed in 
anxious, agonizing expectation; how much 
folid information, uſeful diſcovery, and mo— 


ral truth, would for a tedious interval have 


been | 
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been witheld from ſociety, if the great Paine i 
had not publiſhed in a detached form the | 
firſt part of his invaluable Rights of Man! - - 
The ſame may be ſaid of the great author of | 
a book called Advice to the Privileged Or- | 
ders. And thou too, friend of our ſex, re— | 
ſpectable Woolſtoncroft, (is not this very like 
Roufleau ?) what do we not owe to your af- 1 
fectionate eagerneſs to aſſiſt and improve us. ii 
May the ſecond part of your truly chaſte and | 
valuable performance, haſten to be united 
to its firſt, Thus will mankind, woman- 
kind I mean, be aided by a plain and fimple 
code of inſtruction; in which all fooliſh pre- 
Judices are overturned ; and in which wo- 
men are taught to regard with becoming 
ſcorn the means by which they have till now 
captivated, namely, ſoftneſs of beauty, grace 
and elegance of manner, and the purſuit of 
more delicate employments. 


Theſe ſketches we are reſolved to purſue 

in a ſecond part, when ws ſhall have reaſon to 

ſuppoſe the youth of both ſexes, for whoſe 
6 | | permanent 
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bi permanent benefit theſe our labours are intend- 
1 ed, ſhall appear to have paid them ſuitable 
attention. The proofs of this will be found 
| from our ſettlement with our different pub- 
jt liſhers; and as ſoon we ſhall find that the 
. twenty four thouſand copies we have printed 

are ſold, again we ſhall 80 to Work. e 
the plough! beg 0227 2008 {2 e 
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